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Coverage and Closure 


The piling up of knowledge in all fields and 
the proliferation of fields themselves—the bounte- 
ous fruits of modern specialization—have pro- 
duced problems universally baffling. In every cur- 
riculum and in every individual course “multum 
in parvo” is the demand—much subject matter in 
little time. Courses of “survey” type draw criti- 
cism for superficiality, and in many such courses 
neither instructor nor student can possibly be 
monarch or master of all he surveys. But the same 
charge may justly be directed at most college and 
university courses: they attempt to cover too 
much. Just as there are physiological limits to 
what a person can eat, or at least assimilate, so 
there are psychological limits to the amount of 
subject matter that a student can take on at a time. 

Hence it has been well suggested that the 
teacher’s aim in a course should be, not to try to 
cover the subject, but to uncover significant por- 
tions of it. 

Complete coverage stultifies rather than stimu- 
lates. Stevenson speaks of “the plethora of goods 
that fell to the lot of the Swiss Family Robinson, 
that dreary family,” and contrasts the greater 
reader interest in other similar stories where an 
“informing taste had presided over the selection” 
—that is, where the author knew what to leave out 
as well as what to include. 

This quality of judicious omission and inclu- 
sion is part of the art of teaching as truly as of 
the art of painting. 

Rembrandt understood and practiced the psy- 
chologist’s principle of closure. For the effect of 
a brilliant point of light, he would throw the rest 
of his painting in shadow, emphasizing what he 
put in by what he left out. And it is remarkable 
how readily we who see his pictures supply what 
he has omitted. He painted a soldier with a bright 
cockade on his hat. Everybody so describes the 


picture, assured that a hat is there. But careful 
examination reveals that actually there is no hat 
in the picture. The artist omitted it, but the per- 
ceiver supplies it. 

A modern museum of art shows that it has 
learned from art its secret of selection. The visitor 
finds no clutter of sculptures, paintings, tapestries, 
inscriptions, incunabula, chests, cenotaphs, urns, 
coins, and numberless other objects of beauty or 
of curious or historic interest. He finds rather a 
selection of objects, organized in broad divisions, 
in each section perhaps the finest, most perfect 
materials centrally displayed, with the less perfect 
related materials in areas adjoining on either side. 
He sees all he can absorb. He is neither distracted 
nor fatigued by too much. He gains an impression 
of ordered collections, an experience of noble and 
beautiful things, and inspiration to carry with him 
as he goes. 

Cannot teaching too learn from art—to select, 
to omit, to point? The human mind that enjoys 
beauty and absorbs knowledge has a quality that 
should be understood and utilized. It readily fills 
in gaps; to do so is after its nature and is enjoy- 
able. To be denied the exercise of this function 
dulls the spirit. Relentless coverage puts teacher 
and students under pressure. They dare not linger 
on any topic or question, no matter how fascinat- 
ing or important. Values that require a little time 
margin—for thinking, analyzing, comparing, dis- 
cussing—can have little place. Facts crowd upon 
each other, push each other aside in the drive to 
“get through” the course. Is this rush necessary? 

Should not the aim in any course be to select 
and arouse vividly in the student’s experience a 
limited number of significant aspects of the sub- 
ject, relying on the principle of closure to enlarge 
and enrich the total student experience? 


Summer Issue 

“Thinking as a Fine Art” is the theme of an 
article by Ordway Tead in the Summer Issue, to 
be mailed in June. Other contributors are from all 
regions of the nation: B. Everard Blanchard 
(Ohio), Robert L. Coard (North Dakota), George 
G. Gates (Colorado), James W. Groshong (Ore- 
gon), Joseph Justman and Walter H. Mais (New 
York), Sister M. Alvonti Rajewski (Kansas), A. 
M. Withers (Virginia). An editorial on “The Rec- 
lamation of Wastelands” and Book Reviews and 
Comments will complete the twenty-four page 
issue, 
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What Does a College President Do? 


The David Jacks Professor of Higher Education 
at Stanford University was the principal speaker 
when one of his doctoral graduates was inaugur- 
ated as President of the Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Monmouth, Oregon. He paid sincere trib- 
ute to the personal qualities, high purpose, and 
promise of the new President: “In him the Col- 
lege will have a superb leader and the State of 
Oregon a splendid public servant.” Dr Cowley 
took his undergraduate work at Dartmouth and 
received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
the University of Chicago. He has received hon- 
orary LL.D., L.H.D., and Litt.D. degrees. After 
nine years on the faculty of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, he served as President of Hamilton College 
from 1938 to 1944. As a Fulbright Scholar he 
spent a year in England in 1951-52. Over a long 
period he has been an outstanding speaker, writer, 
creative scholar, and leader in higher education. 


By W. H. COWLEY 


We have gathered today to participate in a 
distinctively American ceremony. The species col- 
lege president flourishes only in the United States. 
The rest of the world manages to get along with- 
out the ministrations of this extraordinary person- 
age who has been variously described by his crit- 
ics as “a walking broadcasting station,” “a com- 
bination of encyclopedia and megaphone,” “a fac- 
totum who is neither a gentleman nor a scholar,” 
“a stuffed shirt on a flying trapeze,” “a combina- 
tion of horsetrader and ward politician with more 
degrees than a thermometer but fewer scruples 
than a pirate.” 

On the European continent the head of a 
higher educational institution resembles an Amer- 
ican college president hardly at all. In Germany 
he has the title of rector and stays in office for a 
single year after which he returns to his profes- 
sorship. In France he is the creature and agent of 
the Ministry of Education in Paris; and although 
he may be in office for an extended period, he 
lives and works apart from faculty and students 
and has no board of trustees to check him. In 
England the three oldest, largest, and best known 
universities—Oxford, Cambridge, and London— 
operate much like the German universities; and 
the chief administrator, called the vice chancel- 
lor, stays in office for either a single year or at 
most for three years. 


The chancellor, incidentally, centuries ago 
ceased having anything to do with academic ad- 
ministration. Today he is a great public figure who 
appears once a year in a fabulous gold-embossed 
robe to confer honorary degrees. Lord Halifax is 
Chancellor of Oxford University, Sir Winston 
Churchill of the University of Bristol, Sir 
Anthony Eden of the University of Birmingham. 


In the newer English universities and in the 
four Scottish universities, the vice chancellors— 
like American college presidents—continue in of- 
fice at the pleasure of local and autonomous gov- 
erning boards; but during a recent year in Eng- 
land I learned early that the vice chancellors of 
British universities have few of the prerogatives 
of their American opposite numbers. They have 
little power; and although their status has greatly 
improved in the recent past, I never heard of any 
of them being inducted into office at a party like 
this we are having today. They just start to work 
on some appointed dey, and that’s that. The fan- 
fare of an inauguration sounds only for Ameri- 
can ears. The British have the exuberant excite- 
ment of coronations; we have the more frequent 
and milder titillations of inaugurating presidents 
of the nation and of our colleges. 

At inaugurations, in contrast with coronations, 
speeches predominate. The Governor and the 
Chancellor have felicitously greeted your new 
president, the head of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation has officially installed him, President Lieu- 
allen has fittingly pledged his troth to his new of- 
fice, and I am assigned the role of enunciating 
some profound truth or truths that will inspire 
your new leader to go forth to great and noble 
deeds. But I shall attempt nothing of the sort. Dur- 
ing his stay at Stanford Roy Lieuallen picked my 
brains so thoroughly that I know of nothing new 
to tell him; and so, instead of addressing him, I am 
going to speak to you, his constituents. I have 
therefore chosen as the title of my talk, “What 
Does a College President Do?” 

About three weeks ago I visited in New York 
with several of the officers of one of the large 
philanthropic foundations; and among other 
things we talked about the irrational, nonsensical, 
and even farcical ideas people have about the of- 
fice of college president. One of the group told 
about the frequent ts that the foundation 
receives from and faculty com- 
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mittees for the names of likely candidates for va- 
cant presidencies and of the widespread ignorance 
among both groups about exactly what it is that 
college presidents do. From my brief period as 
such an officer I contributed a personal experience 
to the talk. One day I had a letter from one of 
the trustees of the college, the general counsel of 
one of the nation’s mammoth insurance com- 
panies, asking me to make a speech before a so- 
ciety to which he belonged. I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity, but I certainly did not welcome one of the 
paragraphs of his letter. It stated and enlarged 
upon the point that I ought to accept because, ob- 
viously, directing the affairs of the college could 
not possibly require more than three or four hours 
a day and that therefore I had a superabundance 
of time with which to make speeches and, to boot, 
enjoy myself generally. I accepted the invitation; 
but I imposed a condition, namely, that he who 
proffered it come to the college and spend a typi- 
cal day with me. I suggested that he be well rested 
because the day would begin with chapel starting 
at 7:52 a. m. and would almost certainly continue 
until midnight or even beyond. Happily he came, 
and thereafter he helped educate other members 
of the Board of Trustees concerning the time- 
consuming complexities of my office. 

Since trustees seldom spend much time on col- 
lege campuses, one can understand although not 
excuse their vagueness about what college presi- 
dents do; but one would think that faculty mem- 
bers would be thoroughly conversant with their 
activities. Alas, however, few of them seem to be. 
Preoccupied with their own specialized concerns, 
most faculty members seem never to have given 
much attention to the multitudinous ways that a 
college president spends his time. Apparently 
someone needs to tell them as well as trustees, stu- 
dents, and the general public. Today I have de- 
cided to attempt the task. 

The duties of the college president have been 
variously categorized, but the arrangement that 
appeals most to me identifies four areas of re- 
sponsibility: he superintends, he facilitates, he de- 
velops, and he leads in making policy. I discuss 
each of these functions in turn. 


SUPERINTENDENCE 


The statutes of every college and university 
name superintendence as the first duty of its chief 
administrative officer. Consider, for example, the 
statutes of Harvard, the nation’s oldest institution 
of higher education. They read that it is the duty 
of the President of Harvard “to exercise general 


superintendence over all its concerns.” This and 
similar statements in the ordinances of all colleges 
and universities mean that the president carries 
the operational responsibility for the work of the 
institution. He does only a small fraction of this 
work himself, but the trustees and the general 
public hold him accountable for everything done 
by everyone within the institution. 

The chief executives of all enterprises have 
this same responsibility, but the college president’s 
task of superintendence can hardly be matched for 
complexity and difficulty because he administers 
an institution with two extraordinary character- 
istics. First, its chief product—education—defies 
measurement, and second, its major staff members 
—professors—constitute one of the most intract- 
able breeds of human beings extant today. 

Business and industrial organizations which 
manufacture and distribute goods always know 
how successful they are because their balance 
sheets tell them. Organizations and individuals 
performing services also know of their effective- 
ness because they do not retain their customers, 
patients, or clients unless they keep them satisfied. 
The dentist fills your cavity or removes the tooth; 
the doctor cures or allays your malady; the lawyer 
wins your suit or gives you workable advice. They 
all act in the here and now, and you can judge 
them in the here and now. But the professor pre- 
pares his students for the future, and students 
have little means of knowing how good his teach- 
ing is until the future arrives. Further, the par- 
ticular part of the future which a particular pro- 
fessor will affect may be a long time off. 

Many people and some professors disagree 
with this frequently stated point of view about 
superintending the quality of professors’ work, 
but its predominance among professors makes the 
superintendence function of college presidents 
more involved and vexatious than that of their 
counterparts in other social enterprises. 

The situation today is much healthier than it 
used to be, but traces still continue of a campaign 
waged early in this century to abolish the office of 
president and even to scuttle boards of trustees. 
The campaign began about 1909 under the leader- 
ship of a distinguished professor of psychology at 
Columbia University, the late James McKeen Cat- 
tell. Cattell’s father had been president of Lafay- 
ette College, and I suppose that the psychoanalysts 
would explain his antagonism toward college pres- 
idents by citing a deep-seated hatred for his fa- 
ther. In any case, Cattell abhorred college presi- 
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WHAT DOES A COLLEGE PRESIDENT DO? 


dents and interpreted all their actions in the worst 
possible light. The story is told that one day when 
Cattell’s young daughter asked him what to call 
her new rag doll, he proposed the name “Presi- 
dent.” “Why?” queried the little child. “Because,” 
responded Cattell, “rag dolls and college presi- 
dents have much in common; either, for example, 
will lie naturally in any position.” 

One cannot easily supervise the work of a per- 
son who believes supervision unnecessary and 
who, to boot, hates your very existence as do 
professors like the distinguished scientist on the 
faculty of the University of Chicago who forty 
years ago is reported to have walked by President 
Judson’s home “each evening so that he could spit 
on that gentleman’s sidewalk.” One of Judson’s 
successors observed that “academic communities, 
whatever their protestations to tiie contrary, really 
prefer anarchy to any form of government.” 

The great majority of present-day professors 
have a much better understanding of the impor- 
tance and necessity of the superintendence func- 
tion of administrators than did predecessors of 
earlier decades; but the day will never come when 
Ph. Deities, some of whom are Ph. Demons, will 
be as amenable to supervision as people in busi- 
ness, military, governmental, and most other or- 
ganizations. They will continue to be individual- 
ists, and they will never submit to taking orders, 
This means that in performing his superintend- 
ence function the college president must depend 
upon the arts of persuasion and not upon the 
power to command. The fact is that the college 
president can not command. If he tries to, he will 
immediately be engulfed in large quantities of 
scalding rhetoric. He must reason, negotiate, per- 
suade; and these are time-consuming activities. To 
superintend effectively a college president must 
give more time to the function than the chief ex- 
ecutive of almost any other kind of institution. 


FACILITATION 

Some friends of James McKeen Cattell’s who 
agreed with him about the undesirability of col- 
lege presidents left Columbia and other universi- 
ties after the first World War and established in 
New York City a new higher educational institu- 
tion called the New School for Social Research. 
There they would exemplify, they announced, 
sound educational and administrative ideas. 
Among other things they eliminated the office of 
president and handled its work through commit- 
tees of professors. The plan did not work, and 
after two years they abandoned it just as the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia had done earlier and as the 
California Institute of Technology would do later. 
They discovered that they needed a president for 
a number of reasons and especially because some- 
one had to give continuous and undisturbed atten- 
tion to what used to be called the ministerial func- 
tion and what now more commonly goes by the 
name of the facilitation function. They saw that 
unless someone relieves professors of concern for 
the myriads of housekeeping minutiae involved 
in keeping a college in operation they just can not 
perform their essential duties. In short, they 
needed a president if only as a facilitator, as a 
minister to their needs. 


In large institutions the president has many 
assistants to help him with his facilitation respon- 
sibilities; but in most small colleges like this of 
which President Lieuallen now assumes the helm, 
presidents are so badly staffed that unfortunately 
they must give most of their time to ministerial 
activities. The presidents of most small colleges 
and, indeed, of many large universities are so 
bogged down in housekeeping duties that they 
have little if any time left for the major presiden- 
tial functions of development and of leadership 
in policy making. They are unable to be educators 
because many professors and some trustees con- 
ceive of them chiefly as edu-“caterers.” 


The catering obligations of the presidential of- 
fice even in a small college should be handled by 
second-line administrators and not by the presi- 
dent. His facilitation activities should not extend 
beyond the development and establishment of a 
well-coordinated administrative structure. He 
should do nothing that can be done by some other 
member of the staff. Most of the time he ought 
figuratively if not literally to have nothing on his 
desk but his feet. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by recalling an 
experience I had just after I graduated from col- 
lege almost a third of a century ago. The father 
of one of my classmates was the president of one 
of the country’s larger corporations, and he in- 
vited me to come to his office about a possible 
position in his organization. By appointment I 
arrived at nine-thirty on a Monday morning; and 
I remember how on the way to it I thought that 
at the beginning of a busy week such an important 
businessman would probably be able to give me 
only two or three minutes of his time. He sur- 
prised me, however, by giving me an hour and a 
half during which not a paper lay upon his desk 
or crossed it, not a single telephone call came in, 
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and not once did his secretary disturb us. As we 
talked, I grew more and more interested in what 
seemed to me to be a strange situation; and when 
the interview ended, I asked if I might put to him 
a question that had been evolving in my mind 
while we talked. 

The question was this: “How is it, Mr. Du 
Bois, that at the beginning of a week you have 
so little to do that you can give me an hour and a 
half of your time, time which must have cost your 
company, at your salary, at least a hundred dol- 
lars?” I pointed to the fact that his desk had re- 
mained totally bare during the entire period, that 
his phone had not rung once, and that his secre- 
tary had not come near him. 


My question interested him, and he took an- 
other fifteen minutes to answer it. His chief point 
was this: he considered it his job not to be a doer 
but rather the organizer, planner, and philosopher 
of the company. I remember him saying, “You 
can hire executives or doers by the hundreds, but 
only the head of the business can see the organiza- 
tion as a whole. Only the president has all the 
facts necessary to plan for the future. If he 
wastes his time on routines, he loses his opportu- 
nity for rangy understanding of what the com- 
pany ought to be doing and how it should do it.” 

He took me over to a case of charts at one 
side of his office and showed me graphs into the 
future that he spent a good deal of his time study- 
ing, and then he opened a drawer of his as-yet- 
unsullied desk and brought out manuscripts of 
proposals he was appraising for the discussion of 
his vice-presidents and his board of directors. He 
ended by suggesting that if ever I became an ex- 
ecutive I should never do any routine job that I 
could get someone else to do, that I should con- 
centrate on thinking through the basic problems 
of the enterprise and planning for the future. 

This incident of 1924 had not a little to do with 
my resigning my college presidency twenty years 
later. I discovered that no one in my institution 
had any such conception of a college presidency. 
Everyone expected me to be involved in the de- 
tails of the institution, to see them whenever they 
wanted to be seen, to attend innumerable commit- 
tee meetings, to introduce every visiting speaker, 
to greet every returning alumnus and, to boot, to 
entertain all faculty members and their wives at 
lunch or dinner at least once a year. 

Most college presidents continue to live this 
kind of harried, hurried, routine-full life with the 
result that they are always weary, always short of 


time to do the crucial business which they alone 
can do—that is, to organize, to coordinate, and to 
carry forward the institution to new intellectual 
and social fronts. 

‘Fortunately, some administrators have been 
able to persuade their boards and their faculties 
that they should have personal assistants of high 
competence, administrative or executive vice pres- 
idents, and a full complement of administrative 
officers to handle routines. These men—and as yet 
their numbers are few—are able to handle their 
positions properly and to put their energies where 
they ought to be put, that is, on the developmental 
and policy making functions to the first of which 
I now turn. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The foundation officers I referred to earlier 
observed that trustee and faculty committees 
seeking their help in finding college presidents 
usually emphasize the developmental function 
more than any other. Those from private colleges 
and universities want presidents who can develop 
new sources of income; those from state institu- 
tions want presidents who can develop more profit- 
able relationships with legislatures. 

_ The discovery of new financial fountains and 
the improvement of existing ones is clearly a 
paramount kind of development whose crucial im- 
portance no sane person would deny, but the de- 
velopmental function includes a good deal more 
than raising funds. Everyone but psychopathic 
misers knows that money is only a means and that 
preoccupation with finding and exploiting means 
to the neglect of the ends for which they are to be 
spent constitutes veritable folly. No college presi- 
dent with even a vague understanding of his office 
would think of limiting his developmental activi- 
ties to money raising, and the best presidents en- 
gage in the enterprise with specific ideas about 
operations that need improving and about new 
programs that need initiating. 

The president of a college is the only person 
who has a total view of its work. The professor 
sees only his specialty and has glimpses of those 
of his friends; the department head concentrates 
upon his department, the dean upon his college; 
and the trustees primarily give their attention to 
financial and materiél matters. No one but the 
president sees the whole, and hence he has the best 
opportunity and the most insistent obligation to 
plan for the future. To be equal to this opportu- 
nity and to this obligation he must be a student of 
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social and educational trends and apply his schol- 
arship to the development of his college. 

The day has passed when a college president 
can continue to be a scholar in the academic disci- 
pline of his teaching years. Today he must be a 
student of higher education and of American so- 
ciety. In his Autobiography William Lyon Phelps 
described the difference between the old-time col- 
lege president and his modern successor. When he 
went as a young man to the office of President 
Noah Porter of Yale, Phelps usually found him 
reading Kant. When he went later to see Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight, who followed Porter in the 
Yale presidency in 1886, he almost always found 
him reading the balance sheet. Today, however, 
professors ought to find presidents reading funda- 
mental books and reports about the huge problems 
that American higher education faces: how and 
what to provide for the deluge of students soon to 
descend upon us, where to find properly qualified 
teachers, how to raise salaries and also profes- 
sorial efficiency, how to mesh more effectively the 
teaching and research duties of professors, how to 
serve society in the score of new directions now 
appearing on the radar screens of perceptive edu- 
cators and laymen. These and associated problems 
will be solved by rule of thumb unless college 
presidents in particular conceive of their develop- 
mental responsibilities as much more extensive 
and even much more insistent than money raising. 

Currently American education changes with 
greater rapidity than ever in history, and its fu- 
ture depends upon the developmental planning of 
many kinds of people. Presidents will, of course, 
be prominent in such planning, but they will be 
equal to the challenge before them only if they 
have the leisure to be careful and, indeed, pro- 
found students of higher education and of its 
place in American life. 

Some years ago I had a letter from the presi- 
dent of a leading university commenting on an 
article I had written, and among other things he 
wrote: 

When presidents of universities have to deal with 
questions of high policy, they are forced to call upon 
others to appraise the issues involved. Isn’t there 
something rather dangerous in the fact that college 
presidents are so involved in their endless duties that 
they are not able to do some of these things for 
themselves ? 


Dangerous? The word hardly seems strong 
enough. American higher education came of, age 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
when eight or ten university presidents had the 
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leisure, the vision, and the ability to meet the 
problems of their day. These men—Angell of 
Michigan, Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, Harper of Chicago, and their associates 
—faced less complex problems than those that to- 
day demand solutions; and it will be catastrophic 
if those who today have the potentials to be the 
seers and builders of our era are snowed under by 
administrative minutiae and the responsibilities of 
fund raising. They and, indeed, all college presi- 
dents must be given the opportunity to give in- 
creasingly larger portions of their time to compre- 
hensive developmental thinking. 


LEADERSHIP IN PoLicy MAKING 

Developmental planning leads to the fourth 
function of college presidents: leadership in pol- 
icy making. In the American system of academic 
government trustees have the final word in deter- 
mining policy, but most boards have learned from 
experience that they cannot legislate wisely with- 
out the active help of coordinate legislative bodies 
made up of faculty members, alumni, and stu- 
dents. Of these bodies the Faculty has the most 
knowledge and hence the most importance. In- 
deed, in the best governed colleges and universi- 
ties over the country faculties propose almost all 
academic policy to boards of trustees, but they 
largely depend upon the leadership of their presi- 
dents. Traditionally and usually legally presidents 
have the right to propose policy, and they are ex- 
pected to exercise it. All groups associated with 
colleges and universities look to them for such 
leadership, and no one respects those who do not 
exert it or whose proposals fall short of obvious 
needs. 

Unfortunately too few of the college presi- 
dents of today seem to be leaders. Some are auto- 
crats, and some are what in a study I once did of 
leadership I called headmen. Autocrats, headmen, 
and leaders need to be distinguished one from the 
other. A leader is an individual who has a clear 
destination and who has the ability to persuade 
others to go to it with him. An autocrat also has 
a destination, but he coerces people into following 
him. A headman either has no destination or can 
not persuade people to go where he wants to go. 

Educational autocrats are much less numerous 
than they used to be, and so I shall not enlarge 
upon their nefarious ways. Headmen, however, 
abound and thus deserve considerable attention. 
I am sure that you can think of plenty of exam- 
ples from your own experience. Like Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s description of the House of Lords, they 
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and not once did his secretary disturb us. As we 
talked, I grew more and more interested in what 
seemed to me to be a strange situation; and when 
the interview ended, I asked if I might put to him 
a question that had been evolving in my mind 
while we talked. 

The question was this: “How is it, Mr. Du 
Bois, that at the beginning of a week you have 
so little to do that you can give me an hour and a 
half of your time, time which must have cost your 
company, at your salary, at least a hundred dol- 
lars?” I pointed to the fact that his desk had re- 
mained totally bare during the entire period, that 
his phone had not rung once, and that his secre- 
tary had not come near him. 

My question interested him, and he took an- 
other fifteen minutes to answer it. His chief point 
was this: he considered it his job not to be a doer 
but rather the organizer, planner, and philosopher 
of the company. I remember him saying, “You 
can hire executives or doers by the hundreds, but 
only the head of the business can see the organiza- 
tion as a whole. Only the president has all the 
facts necessary to plan for the future. If he 
wastes his time on routines, he loses his opportu- 
nity for rangy understanding of what the com- 
pany ought to be doing and how it should do it.” 

He took me over to a case of charts at one 
side of his office and showed me graphs into the 
future that he spent a good deal of his time study- 
ing, and then he opened a drawer of his as-yet- 
unsullied desk and brought out manuscripts of 
proposals he was appraising for the discussion of 
his vice-presidents and his board of directors. He 
ended by suggesting that if ever I became an ex- 
ecutive I should never do any routine job that I 
could get someone else to do, that I should con- 
centrate on thinking through the basic problems 
of the enterprise and planning for the future. 

This incident of 1924 had not a little to do with 
my resigning my college presidency twenty years 
later. I discovered that no one in my institution 
had any such conception of a college presidency. 
Everyone expected me to be involved in the de- 
tails of the institution, to see them whenever they 
wanted to be seen, to attend innumerable commit- 
tee meetings, to introduce every visiting speaker, 
to greet every returning alumnus and, to boot, to 
entertain all faculty members and their wives at 
lunch or dinner at least once a year. 

Most college presidents continue to live this 
kind of harried, hurried, routine-full life with the 
result that they are always weary, always short of 
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time to do the crucial business which they alone 
can do—that is, to organize, to coordinate, and to 
carry forward the institution to new intellectual 
and social fronts. 

Fortunately, some administrators have been 
able to persuade their boards and their faculties 
that they should have personal assistants of high 
competence, administrative or executive vice pres- 
idents, and a full complement of administrative 
officers to handle routines. These men—-and as yet 
their numbers are few—are able to handle their 
positions properly and to put their energies where 
they ought to be put, that is, on the developmental 
and policy making functions to the first of which 
I now turn. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The foundation officers I referred to earlier 
observed that trustee and faculty committees 
seeking their help in finding college presidents 
usually emphasize the developmental function 
more than any other. Those from private colleges 
and universities want presidents who can develop 
new sources of income; those from state institu- 
tions want presidents who can develop more profit- 
able relationships with legislatures. 

The discovery of new financial fountains and 
the improvement of existing ones is clearly a 
paramount kind of development whose crucial im- 
portance no sane person would deny, but the de- 
velopmental function includes a good deal more 
than raising funds. Everyone but psychopathic 
misers knows that money is only a means and that 
preoccupation with finding and exploiting means 
to the neglect of the ends for which they are to be 
spent constitutes veritable folly. No college presi- 
dent with even a vague understanding of his office 
would think of limiting his developmental activi- 
ties to money raising, and the best presidents en- 
gage in the enterprise with specific ideas about 
operations that need improving and about new 
programs that need initiating. 

The president of a college is the only person 
who has a total view of its work. The professor 
sees only his specialty and has glimpses of those 
of his friends; the department head concentrates 
upon his department, the dean upon his college; 
and the trustees primarily give their attention to 
furancial and materiél matters. No one but the 
president sees the whole, and hence he has the best 
opportunity and the most insistent obligation to 
plan for the future. To be equal to this opportu- 
nity and to this obligation he must be a student of 
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WHAT DOES A COLLEGE PRESIDENT DO? 


social and educational trends and apply his schol- 
arship to the development of his college. 

The day has passed when a college president 
can continue to be a scholar in the academic disci- 
pline of his teaching years. Today he must be a 
student of higher education and of American so- 
ciety. In his Autobiography William Lyon Phelps 
described the difference between the old-time col- 
lege president and his modern successor. When he 
went as a young man to the office of President 
Noah Porter of Yale, Phelps usually found him 
reading Kant. When he went later to see Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight, who followed Porter in the 
Yale presidency in 1886, he almost always found 
him reading the balance sheet. Today, however, 
professors ought to find presidents reading funda- 
mental books and reports about the huge problems 
that American higher education faces: how and 
what to provide for the deluge of students soon to 
descend upon us, where to find properly qualified 
teachers, how to raise salaries and also profes- 
sorial efficiency, how to mesh more effectively the 
teaching and research duties of professors, how to 
serve society in the score of new directions now 
appearing on the radar screens of perceptive edu- 
cators and laymen. These and associated problems 
will be solved by rule of thumb unless college 
presidents in particular conceive of their develop- 
mental responsibilities as much more extensive 
and even much more insistent than money raising. 

Currently American education changes with 
greater rapidity than ever in history, and its fu- 
ture depends upon the developmental planning of 
many kinds of people. Presidents will, of course, 
be prominent in such planning, but they will be 
equal to the challenge before them only if they 
have the leisure to be careful and, indeed, pro- 
found students of higher education and of its 
place in American life. 

Some years ago I had a letter from the presi- 
dent of a leading university commenting on an 
article I had written, and among other things he 
wrote: 

When presidents of universities have to deal with 
questions of high policy, they are forced to call upon 
others to appraise the issues involved. Isn’t there 
something rather dangerous in the fact that college 
presidents are so involved in their endless duties that 
they are not able to do some of these things for 
themselves ? 


Dangerous? The word hardly seems strong 
enough. American higher education came of age 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
when eight or ten university presidents had the 
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leisure, the vision, and the ability to meet the 
problems of their day. These men—Angell of 
Michigan, Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, Harper of Chicago, and their associates 
—faced less complex problems than those that to- 
day demand solutions; and it will be catastrophic 
if those who today have the potentials to be the 
seers and builders of our era are snowed under by 
administrative minutiae and the responsibilities of 
fund raising. They and, indeed, all college presi- 
dents must be given the opportunity to give in- 
creasingly larger portions of their time to compre- 
hensive developmental thinking. 


LEADERSHIP IN Poticy MAKING 

Developmental planning leads to the fourth 
function of college presidents: leadership in pol- 
icy making. In the American system of academic 
government trustees have the final word in deter- 
mining policy, but most boards have learned from 
experience that they cannot legislate wisely with- 
out the active help of coordinate legislative bodies 
made up of faculty members, alumni, and stu- 
dents. Of these bodies the Faculty has the most 
knowledge and hence the most importance. In- 
deed, in the best governed colleges and universi- 
ties over the country faculties propose almost all 
academic policy to boards of trustees, but they 
largely depend upon the leadership of their presi- 
dents. Traditionally and usually legally presidents 
have the right to propose policy, and they are ex- 
pected to exercise it. All groups associated with 
colleges and universities look to them for such 
leadership, and no one respects those who do not 
exert it or whose proposals fall short of obvious 
needs. 

Unfortunately too few of the college presi- 
dents of today seem to be leaders. Some are auto- 
crats, and some are what in a study I once did of 
leadership I called headmen. Autocrats, headmen, 
and leaders need to be distinguished one from the 
other. A leader is an individual who has a clear 
destination and who has the ability to persuade 
others to go to it with him. An autocrat also has 
a destination, but he coerces people into following 
him. A headman either has no destination or can 
not persuade people to go where he wants to go. 

Educational autocrats are much less numerous 
than they used to be, and so I shall not enlarge 
upon their nefarious ways. Headmen, however, 
abound and thus deserve considerable attention. 
I am sure that you can think of plenty of exam- 
ples from your own experience. Like Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s description of the House of Lords, they 
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“do nothing in particular and do it very well.” 
They are the amiable but aimless fellows who 
never take risks, who abound in caution, who 
keep things going with reasonable smoothness but 
who have no developmental plans or programs. In 
a word, they are the stand-patters who hum to 
themselves “God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 
the world” or who just do not know how to organ- 
ize people to change the things that they see are not 
right with the world. 

The two best examples of headmen I can 
think of known to all of you were Warren G. 
Harding and Calvin Coolidge. Harding had great 
charm, and during his last year or so he saw that 
things were very much awry in his administra- 
tion. He had no ability, however, to ferret out the 
trouble or to get people to follow him. He died a 
broken-hearted man and a headman, not a leader. 
Coolidge did not see anything wrong with Ameri- 
can life even though volcanic forces gathered at 
home and abroad that would soon explode in a 
chain reaction that has continued ever since. Dur- 
ing his era, incidentally, a new phenomenon ap- 
peared in American life: the tree sitters and the 
flagpole sitters. They just sat for weeks on end up 
in the air doing nothing. Calvin Coolidge would 
have been insulted if anyone said they resembled 
him, but they rather did. 

Recall that a leader has a destination and also 
the ability to persuade people to go to it with him. 
The great colleges and universities became great 
under the leadership of brilliant presidents, and 
other institutions with comparable and sometimes 
better potentials lagged or languished because of 
the lack of strong presidents. This is not the oc- 
casion to name names on the wrong side of the 
ledger, but consider some of those on the credit 
side. Harvard shot forward to eminence in com- 
petition with Columbia, Pennsylvania, Yale, and 
other Eastern universities when in 1869 an ex- 
traordinary young man named Charles W. Eliot 
became its president. Johns Hopkins University 
threatened Harvard’s leadership twenty years 
later when the inspired Daniel Coit Gilman opened 
up a new era in American higher education, the 
era of research. The University of Michigan be- 
came the greatest of the state universities about the 
same time clearly because of the impressive lead- 
ership of James Burrill Angell; and the Univer- 
sity of California and the University of Minne- 


sota challenged it when Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
and L. D. Coffman became their presidents. Mean- 
while the University of Chicago staggered the aca- 
demic world with the masterful plans of the dy- 
namic William Rainey Harper who knew exactly 
where he waited to go and had the ability to pyra- 
mid John D. Rockefeller’s original benefaction of 
$600,000 to a score of million before he died at 
the youthful age of forty-nine. 

I have been citing large universities, but con- 
sider such small colleges as Antioch, Bowdoin, 
Reed, and Swarthmore. Arthur E. Morgan at An- 
tioch, William DeWitt Hyde at Bowdoin, William 
T. Foster at Reed, and Frank Aydelotte at 
Swarthmore towered above their fellows; and 
their colleges zoomed to eminence under their 
leadership and primarily because of their leader- 
ship. 

Name a great American college or university, 
and you will find in its history a commanding 
leader or leaders who held its presidency. On the 
other hand, name an institution with a brilliant 
but now-withered past, and you will probably 
have little difficulty in identifying the weak head- 
men presidents who blocked its progress. Our 
American social system as well as our political 
system thrives or falters depending upon the 
quality of its leadership; and colleges and univer- 
sities, focal institutions in the life of the nation, 
especially need strong leaders. 

In deciding where he will lead, every presi- 
dent, of course, needs the counsel and help of 
many minds. The greater the complexities the 
institution faces, the greater his need of counsel. 
The new president will surely seek such counsel. 

In this much too didactic talk I have described 
not only what a college president does but what in 
my judgment he ought to do. Be that as it may, 
this College has a resourceful, open-minded, strong 
leader. He will be a kindly superintendent, an 
able facilitator, a consummate planner, and the 
policies he will propose will be equal to the prob- 
lems that the College meets through the years 
ahead. Moreover, he will develop and propose poli- 
cies tolerantly and graciously but also effectively. 
Everyone who has had a part in his choice is to be 
abundantly congratulated upon his selection, and I 
count it a very great privilege to be among those 
selected to help induct him into his new and chal- 
lenging position. 
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Professors, Students, and Administrators: 
Partners in Freedom 


When Dr. Ordway Tead makes a speech, he chal- 
lenges and inspires. Who can tell how his mes- 
sages reach farthest—from the persons who have 
seen and heard him from the platform, or from 
those who read his speeches in printed form? Vice 
President of Harper & Brothers, member (for- 
merly chairman) of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York City, he last year addressed a Chi- 
cago meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The article here 
presented is an adaptation of the address. 


By ORWAY TEAD 


I shall try to answer four questions : 

® What is the problem of faculty freedom in higher 
education—especially as this is viewed in the pub- 
lic interest of assuring the best possible education? 

» What is the relation of the students to the integ- 

rity of this faculty freedom? 

® What is a sound administrative view of faculty 

freedom; is it in any way different from the fac- 
ulty’s own view? And in conclusion, 

® What can be done to assure, strengthen, and give 

full support to the freedom I am urging? 

I have been reasonably intimate with the con- 
duct of colleges for more than a quarter century. 
And I am not too deeply disturbed by the en- 
croachments upon faculty freedom which can ob- 
viously be pointed to as having their source in 
outside influences. In the long look, these en- 
croachments seem to me not to come importantly 
from the various kinds of external pressure and 
interference with which we have become familiar 
in the last couple of decades. A listing of these 
would make an imposing and depressing array— 
all the way from Congressional investigations to 
the disturbing efforts of earnest groups with neo- 
fascist ideologies which can so readily mislead un- 
wary alumni and citizens. But fortunately it is 
rare that more than one pressure group operates 
at the same time on the same campus. 

And the fact is that all of these outside chal- 
lenges have been and can again be met by college 
presidents who have intestinal fortitude and are 
worthy to be presidents. Annoying and harrassing 
incidents will no doubt recur, but I believe they do 
not comprise the central issue. And the need seems 
urgent to be candid as to where the challenges to 
freedom do in fact most seriously arise. 


My thesis is that faculty freedom is threat- 
ened by faculty insensitivity about urgent educa- 
tional problems which are within the college, in 
areas where faculties have reasonable freedom of 
action. Or to state the issue more bluntly, I ask 
—is it not complacency as to established purposes 
and processes which tends most seriously to in- 
hibit freedom of thought and action; and are not 
too many faculties so habituated to present ways 
of conducting the education of a college that they 
do not freely examine the improvements which 
may be urgently required? 

Our concern does not have to be primarily 
with faculties being free from restrictive influ- 
ences, but rather with their boldly assuming free- 
dom to and for a confronting of the issues pre- 
sented by today’s and tomorrow’s higher educa- 
tion as the administration has necessarily to view 
them in the public interest. The problem of free- 
dom here is always to be seeking improvement in 
educational effort and result; and as enrollment 
pressures become acute to be bold in assuring that 
quantity does not dilute quality. Eager faculty ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for fresh and constant 
scrutiny on behalf of qualitative performance is 
the crying need. 

Indeed, I go further and say that if more of 
such faculty freedom were affirmatively manifest, 
there would exist on each campus a mobilized, ex- 
hilarating, creative zest and power which would 
nullify any outside attacks which might on occa- 
sion seem to threaten. Our colleges are in a situa- 
tion where a bold courageous faculty offensive 
mobilized from within would revitalize both the 
relation of the college to the community and re- 
shape the colleges themselves. We can be eloquent 
before the public about the college’s meaning and 
purpose only as there is some clarion faculty unity 
and shared free thought as to what that meaning 
and that purpose are. And that requires the re- 
sponsible exercise of faculty freedom to be edu- 
cators and not mere subject-matter specialists. 
THE PROFESSOR’S FREEDOM 

To clinch my point I would ask my adminis- 
trative associates a number of questions; and the 
first and inclusive one is this: 

How many of your faculty can you count 
upon to view and act upon matters of educational 
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objectives, curricular reorganization, teaching 
methods, and student relations in an objective way 
with the interest centered upon student growth, 
institutional integrity, and long-range qualitative 
improvement in all areas? In short, how many of 
your faculty are educators as well as scholars? 

Most of the other questions subsume under 
this one. For example: 

When problems of curricular change are 
raised, how many of your faculty can see dispas- 
sionately beyond their subjects, their departments, 
and their own courses, and examine proposed 
changes on their overall educational merits? 

Is department autonomy cherished by its mem- 
bers as sacrosanct and unassailable? 

Are administrative efforts to reduce the num- 
ber of course offerings in the catalog widely re- 
sisted? 

Do departments tend strongly to keep extend- 
ing their prerequisites, requirements, and recom- 
mended collateral courses for students who are 
their “majors?” 

How many of your faculty manifest genuine 
concern for a reorientation of the relevant subject 
matters to a global outlook in which the inclusion 
of non-European data on all aspects of culture is 
recognized as now indispensable? 

Is any systematic attention being paid by fac- 
ulty members to the improvement of their teach- 
ing, looking to a more vital and permanent student 
learning experience? Or is “classroom knowledge” 
rather than relevant life knowledge in the as- 
cendant ? 

Is there any tested faculty knowledge or in- 
quiry as to what subjects and courses should best 
be taught in small groups, or might with equal ef- 
fectiveness be carried on in part by good lectures 
to large groups? Also in this same connection, 
what is being discovered by faculties themselves 
about the educational strength and weakness of 
television instruction, either over a closed circuit 
or more widely broadcast—all looking to the mul- 
tiplication of faculty power and influence? 

Is there general faculty understanding of the 
importance of economic motivations among to- 
day’s students which is capitalized upon in han- 
dling those vital liberal and general studies which 
are essential to making an educated person? Do 
faculty try to minimize rather than maximize the 
unhappy liberal versus vocational dichotomies? 

Are faculty members concerned with students 
as individual persons—immature, puzzled, and 
growing—or is there little contact of older and 


younger minds at the level of friendliness and 
personal solicitude? 

I could extend this list. But I trust the point 
is made that someone in the institution has to be 
concerned that the student’s education is being 
viewed as a whole, that students are being taught 
as well as subjects, that memorized accumulations 
of raw knowledge are not thought to add up to an 
education, that the entire process is continuously 
viewed and reviewed in respect to its ultimate 
relevance to the competence of young people to 
live in the contemporary world. 

Some will ask what these questions of educa- 
tional purpose and method have to do with the 
teacher’s freedom. Is not the college administrator 
at this point himself challenging faculty freedom 
by injecting such uncomfortable questionings 
about matters which have been faculty preroga- 
tives for a long time? 

To which my answer is that of course faculty 
freedom has to be challenged if it is conceived as 
laissez faire, as uncriticized conformity to tradi- 
tions of conventional scholarship, as failure to ex- 
amine objectives in the light of today’s world con- 
ditions. 

Of course there should be perennial faculty 
questioning of subjects, courses, and individual 
personalities from the point of view of total utility 
and value for student needs. Otherwise there is 
slavery to habit. 

I would go further and say that where faculty 
freedom has meant failure to consider the central 
issues of life with students, it is being abused. If 
the climate of a campus is permeated with a false 
“objectivity” and intellectual neutrality, with logi- 
cal positivism, moral relativism, deterministic sci- 
entism, and a completely non-theistic secularism) 
the student is being denied his freedom to exam- 
ine matters of critical urgency which should be 
provided by greater stress on philosophy, religion, 
and the other humanities seen in the context of to- 
day’s tensions. 

What I am saying does not remotely have to 
do with an administrative authoritarianism in 
which teachers are to be told what to teach and 
how to teach it. Such an objection would miss my 
point altogether. I am saying that faculty freedom 
means that we should have many more professors 
influenced freely to assume the responsibility of 
being teachers who are humanists first and special- 
ists second. 

Every profession, including teaching, is after 
all dedicated not to its content per se, but to its 
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relation to the advancement of a total human 
good—in this case the better education of the 
whole young person. The faculty question should 
be: How can I educate better, instead of how can I 
get more ascendancy for my department and my 
subject? That is the question which will be faced 
by the free teacher ; and it will be the sign of his 
freedom. For it will evidence his willingness to be 
responsible for a process extending beyond the 
confines of his own scholarship and his own sub- 
ject discipline. 

Any campus which has a growing proportion 
of teachers thus free, while of course nourishing 
their own scholarship, will be an irresistibly strong 
tower of educational vitality and the gates of all 
the hells of stupidity, prejudice, pedantry, lazi- 
ness, and senility will not prevail against it. 

For the iocus of what comprises faculty free- 
dom has shifted. The new freedom, desired and 
expected from a widening public and giving stress 
to the rightful public interest, is freedom to enrich 
and ennoble the lives of more millions of earnestly 
seeking young people. And that enrichment re- 
quires a rethinking of the purpose and process of 
higher education, as a growing number of authori- 
ties have been saying for well over a decade. 

The teacher tended in the past to be the center 
around which the college revolved. The center has 
now, and speedily, to get closer to the student and 
his needs, and to society and its needs. 


THE STUDENT’S FREEDOM 


The reason for reference here to student free- 
dom is to link it with faculty freedom in an organ- 
ic way. At bottom the two are the obverse and re- 
verse of the same reality. If freedom “can consist 
only in the power of doing what we ought to will’’* 
(Montesquieu), the student’s rights, claims, and 
obligations deserve more than nominal attention; 
and this is true without going to any all-out ex- 
treme in accepting a doctrine of “student-centered” 
education. 

The modern student is without a doubt far 
more aware than were students a generation ago 
of the seriousness of his educational assignment, 
and aware also of some of the ways and means 
toward intellectual growth which he should be 
privileged to enjoy. And colleges cannot prosper 
in their rightful fulfillment of function if they ig- 
nore these student outlooks because of faculty 
freedom to do nothing. , 


ae by Lippmann, W., in “The Public Philosophy,” 
p. 


What are some rightful student expectations 
about purpose, process, and result? 

The student today wants to come to grips with 
all the deep realities and issues of his own troubled 
time. He asks the stimulus of relevance, of a felt 
sense of importance, as Whitehead put it, of ideas 
not “inert” but aglow with meaning, applicable to 
his living as imaginatively viewed. 

He wants to be exposed to and to catch the 
contagion of the great historic, moral, and spirit- 
ual ideas. He wants and he needs, in the recent 
phrase of Walter Lippmann, to identify and affirm 
the “public philosophy” of civility, decency, honor, 
virtue, and public responsibility which, as Lipp- 
mann eloquently set forth, have recently been in 
partial eclipse in our society. 

He wants (and now I draw upon an admirable 
recent utterance of the American Council of 
Learned Societies) to be able to challenge tradi- 
tional academic thinking as it was embodied in the 
nineteenth century interpretations of nationalism, 
democracy, individualism, and religion, all of 
which stand in need of restatement for contempor- 
ary meaning and acceptance. 

He wants to have every teacher make clear how 
each subject and each course relate significantly to 
him and to his baffling world. 

He wants some opportunity to behold the 
vision of greatness and to be stimulated to the 
emulation of faculty members, some of whom he 
can come to know well enough to sense the attrac- 
tiveness of the life of the mind seriously pursued. 

He wants to understand the relation of liberal 
and vocational studies while not being materialistic 
or narrow about his own vocational preparation. 

He wants to see the economic world in which 
he will be implicated interpreted in its functional 
and social significance with recognition of the dig- 
nity of his role in it, yet at the same time to have 
it evaluated as to its relative place as an instru- 
mental utility without it being elevated into ulti- 
mate sanctity as an all-inclusive be-all and end-all 
in living. 

He wants at once the stimulation, the leisure, 
and the provocation, to use his own mind and feel- 
ings for his own exploratory growth—beyond 
true-false exams and standardized syllabi to be 
uniformly “covered” by a spate of instructors and 
“section-hands.” 

The student, in short, is unafraid ; he is willing 
to confront the issues of life and death, of tragedy 
and sacrifice, if he can but feel deeply what truths 
lead him to these realities. 
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THe ADMINISTRATOR'S ROLE 

Are the colleges unafraid and free to help in 
this urgent assignment? 

The answer to this question brings into focus 
the relation of the administration to education. 

Someone, I repeat, has to be deeply concerned 
with the conduct and the outcomes of each stu- 
dent’s college experience as a whole. Educational 
leadership in this situation has to fall upon presi- 
dents and deans. The dynamism of creative thought 
entailed in confronting these problems is thus the 
charge of all who can rise above the special inter- 
est claims which too readily supervene and ob- 
struct desirable action. 

The administrative view is continuously en- 
couraging and stimulating the faculty to exercise 
its freedom to will what it ought to will. There is 
no basic conflict of purpose here, we would like to 
believe. But there are differences of interest and 
divergencies of outlook, which have to be acknow- 
ledged. And ways have to be found to transcend 
such tensions toward unity of high purpose and 
accommodation to necessary changes. 

Initiative for finding common grounds of pur- 
pose and for implementing the processes of self- 
examination and alteration—this again is an ad- 
ministrative responsibility. For if such initiative 
does not arise in this quarter, the articulate voice 
of self-scrutiny either is never heard or is not 
given influential effect. I submit that organized 
faculty insurgence against administrative compla- 
cency or educational stand-pattism is a far rarer 
occurrence than the numerous, patient, administra- 
tive efforts to bestir faculties to organized con- 
structive efforts toward improved education. 

The ability to see the entire institutional prob- 
lem, the responsibility to have to cope with and get 
a working reconciliation out of all the factors and 
forces at work—this is the indispensable and in- 
valuable administrative role. But its complexity 
is all too often ignored by faculty members. For 
it includes time and capacity for dealing with bud- 
gets, buildings, trustees, alumni, student sentiment, 
faculty staffing, to mention but a few. And not the 
least of these responsibilities is the one I am here 
stressing—namely, leadership concern that the ed- 
ucational experience of young people shall be the 
best that the college knows how to offer. 

Along with the stimulative role which the lead- 
ing of every organization requires if it is to keep 
alive, there is, of course, also the administrative 
function of assuring that energies are conserved 
and rights protected among those who staff the in- 
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stitution. I shall not expatiate upon that role. 
Rather I make what I believe is a fair assumption 
that most college adminstrations give anguished 
concern to the protection of those aspects of indi- 
vidual faculty members’ security which bear on 
their ultimate freedom. This means a defined, de- 
fensible, and hopefully a generous policy on sal- 
ary schedules and promotions, on tenure provi- 
sions, on retirement annuities and sickness com- 
pensation, on sabbatical leaves, on teaching loads, 
and other items. These provisions are or should be 
intrinsic to the teacher’s relation to the institution, 
even though we all recognize the abuses which may 
arise from a few individual teachers lying down 
on the job. Even in respect to such abuses, how- 
ever, it is possible for wise administrative guid- 
ance to elevate faculty standards of hard work and 
high attainment by a deliberate stimulation of mo- 
rale, of public recognition, and rewards. 

In this connection I note the following salient 
paragraph by an experienced administrator who 
is addressing himself to the special problems of 
teachers who take on the general education courses 
which often are not the responsibility of individual 
departments. Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean says :* 

In the face of this conservative and protective 
faculty behavior, it is the job of the administrator to 
see to it that his teachers in General Education get 
a break. He must so plan that these people get their 
advancement in rank and salary, their annuity and re- 
tirement insurances, their sabbatical leaves, their ap- 
pointment to faculty policy and operations commit- 
tees, in the same way and to the same degree that 
those who teach history, sociology, or chemistry get 
theirs. He must reward one who discovers a better 
way to use one of the tools or techniques of General 
Education as much as one who finds out how to frus- 
trate a rat, or what Antony really said to Cleopatra, 
or whether Shakespeare left his second best bed to 
Anne Hathaway. 


Wuat Can BE Done? 


I have now set forth certain problems of col- 
lege operation and process, and raised questions as 
to whether faculties act as freely as they should to 
meet the challenge thus posed. 

I have suggested why a new look at and with 
our students confirms the need for a new dynam- 
ism of faculty attack upon the eee outcomes 
of the college career. 

I have characterized the role of administrative 
leadership as crucial both as a challenging and as 
a protective force. 

The central thesis has been that the desired 

* MacLean, Malcom S. on “The Role of the Administrator in 


General Education,” College and University Teaching, 
February 1955, p. 
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freedom is potentially in the possession of our 
faculties—freedom to address ourselves to today’s 
education as an overall effort with fresh emphasis 
upon contemporary purpose and need. Yet, the 
freedom seems more potential than presently po- 
tent. 

What then can be done? 

Some aids in the desired direction can come 
from administrative leaders; some can come from 
faculty members themselves; some are a matter 
of time and especially of the altered character of 
our Ph.D. education in the years ahead. 

As to further administrative assistance, the ac- 
tual structuring of faculty representative bodies 
and study groups can be important. Committees 
large and small can play valuable roles under 
chairmen carefully chosen for their creative ideas 
and talents of diplomacy. It seems clear that fre- 
quently issues of general principle and statements 
of objectives are harder to agree upon than spe- 
cific measures which may hopefully represent part 
of a larger ultimate plan. 

A faculty Committee on Long-Range Plan- 
ning with some annual rotation of membership 
can, for example, help to widen the horizons of 
concern of many faculty members who may never 
have given thought to the curriculum as a whole 
and to the education of the student as a whole. 

The use of faculty members as student ad- 
visers can broaden their grasp of student points of 
view, if the student personnel program is carefully 
designed. 

Special incentives including entertainment 
money can help encourage faculty members to 
more home hospitality to students. 

Faculty member oversight and counsel of ex- 
tra-curricular activities can have value. 

Faculty meetings and department meetings in 
which the president and dean call for special at- 
tention to educational problems under guided di- 
rection can help. In this connection I can bear wit- 
ness as a publisher that the amount of present fac- 
ulty reading of books and articles on education as 
distinct from scholarship subject matter in one’s 
chosen field, is astonishingly small. Yet it could be 
an invaluable mind-disturber and eye-opener. 

In the selection of new faculty personnel, more 
might be done to find those whose interests range 
beyond their own subject-matter field. 

These are administrative ways in which experi- 
ence shows that new ideas gain wider acceptance. 


Second, faculty members themselves run the 
whole range from breadth to narrowness of edu- 
cational interest and solicitude. Department chair- 
men can be crucially helpful here; and whatever 
can be done to assure the selection of department 
heads who are not “isolationists” is all to the good. 
Interdepartmental studies are increasingly essen- 
tial. 

Voluntary faculty discussion groups often with 
outside speakers have their value. Group discus- 
sions of the increasing literature on college teach- 
ing can be stimulating. 

In fields where for whatever reason shifts of 
instructional program minimize or eliminate the 
need for certain teachers, there can sometimes be a 
re-education of the teacher by a year’s leave of ab- 
sence in order to qualify him to teach a kindred 
subject. 

Those older teachers who are intransigent 
about every proposal of educational change can 
better be left alone and by-passed, although this is 
likely to be a burden to the payroll. 

Third, the final, long-range aid is the gains we 
are entitled to expect in the outlook and equipment 
of young teachers coming from our graduate 
schools as these shift, all too slowly, to broader 
methods of teacher instruction through the Ph.D. 
or other possible degree or certificate. As general 
education becomes better understood and more 
universally accepted, it is inevitable that more 
graduate schools will change in directions of which 
we already have a few heartening instances. 

But when all is said, and I still speak of the 
challenge to freedom, the challenge remains to the 
integrity, the vision, the courage, the fresher con- 
ception of scholarship of the faculties themselves. 

Faced as we are by the unparalleled pressures 
of greater student numbers, and of world issues to 
be bravely and intelligently faced by adult citizens, 
the freedom to teach well, which has to be pre- 
served, is in the hands jointly of faculties and ad- 
ministrators. If they will collaborate in good will 
and flexibility, the transition ahead can be greatly 
eased and a better job will be done. For the un- 
happy alternative would be that we continue to 
carry on a stand-off tension in which faculties mis- 
takenly think that administrators regard them as 
employees. Rather the truth is that faculties and 
administrators are free to be colleagues, dedicated 
to adding quality to our quantitative challenge in 
the years ahead. 
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| Faculty-Library Cooperation 


Following is the fifth in a series of articles in this 
journal on the relation of the library to the teach- 
ing program. The author is the librarian of Idaho 
State College, graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago with professional preparation at Columbia. 
He calls his paper “a developmental study.” Read- 
ers will find it informing, interpretative, and en- 
livened by humor. 


By ELI M. OBOLER 


To speak of the cooperation of college faculty 
and college librarians is, these days, to speak of 
one of the clichés of college life; if the library is 
the “heart of the college,” as is so commonly said, 
then surely the heart must cooperate with its 
brains, its voice, its . . . but let me not carry 
this physiological metaphor to impossible ex- 
tremes! The fact remains that most members of 
most college faculties and most college librarians 
nowadays do try to cooperate in achieving the 
aims of the college—and I have no intention of 
telling this knowledgeable audience what those 
are! 

But the history of the early days of universi- 
ties reveals quite a different picture. To begin 
with, before Gutenberg’s times there were very 
few materials available for reading and study. 
The scholar of the twelfth through the fifteenth 
century carried his knowledge in his head; Oliver 
Goldsmith’s famous description of the school- 
master, in “The Deserted Village,” was all too ac- 
curate in stating: 


And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


As books were costly and few, the early uni- 
versity rented them, at so much per quire. A 1286 
document of the University of Paris, for instance, 
lists for rent copies of 138 different books.’ After 
all, books had to be copied by hand, and renting 
meant not only added income for the universities 
but also that poor students would be unlikely to 
walk off with their texts. 

Yet students then, like students now, had 
ways of getting around bureaucratic rules. So, 
gradually, small accumulations of self-owned 
libraries grew up, perhaps like Chaucer’s “clerk 
of Oxenford,” who was described as preferring 


1 Haskins, Go H. The Rise of Universities. New York: 
Holt, 1923. p. 
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“twenty bokes clad in blak or reed” to rich robes 
or wine. These students, once they in turn became 
professors, thus had some books, which they 
could eventually leave as bequests to the colleges. 
These books the colleges could permit to be bor- 
rowed or read in the library. 

For libraries there were, even before printed 
books, of course. The oldest known catalog of 
the Sorbonne in Paris, dated 1338, lists some 
1,722 volumes.? King’s Hall, predecessor of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, was begun in 1317, at 
which time King Edward II gave “certain books 
of the laws and canons” to King’s Hall Library. 
After Calais was taken in 1347, King Edward III 
sent three manuscripts, taken from Calais, to 
King’s Hall. King Henry VI, in 1475, presented 
77 books to King’s Hall. But not only kings 
stocked their shelves; the records reveal many, 
many volumes donated by former students and by 
faculty members.* 

Surely faculty could go no further in coopera- 
tion than actually to furnish the foundations of 
the library, the books themselves. On the whole, 
however, books played a secondary role to the 
words of the professor, even more secondary than 
in those colleges of today in which the lecture 
system of medieval days survives, almost un- 
altered in most respects. 

The early history of American colleges makes 
few references to college libraries, probably be- 
cause of their very minor importance in those 
days. Most early American college librarians, in 
such institutions as Harvard, William and Mary, 
Princeton, Brown, and Dartmouth, had been edu- 
cated for the ministry, had their principal occupa- 
tion as college instructors, with the work of being 
“library keepers” just one more added task. 

It is by now a well-established story that Mr. 
Sibley, a nineteenth century Harvard librarian, 
once completed an inventory and was subsequent- 
ly seen crossing Harvard Yard smiling very 
happily. When asked why, he replied, “Every 
book in the library is on the shelves but two; 
Agassiz has those, and I am on my way now to 
get them.” Whether literally true or not, this atti- 
tude was certainly typical among the so-called 
“watchdog” librarians, whose main object was, 


? Haskins, cit., 
3 Sayle, C. E. Library.”” Cambridge Antiquarian 
Seity roceedings, vol. XXIII (n.s. vol. XVII); 1920-1921, pp. 
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as has been said, “to keep the books in and the 
noisy students out.’’ 

And not only students! No one really was 
able to make much use of these libraries, for the 
early American college libraries had few books, 
and even fewer hours during which to use or get 
them. Just before the Revolutionary War, accord- 
ing to the same authority, Amherst and Trinity 
libraries were open once a week, from one to 
three p.m., the Princeton library was open one 
hour twice a week, and the library of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri a single hour every two weeks. 

Even so late as 1870 the notion that a college 
library was the sole concern of the college librar- 
ian remained prevalent; witness Columbia Col- 
lege, as vast Columbia University was called then. 
Books could be withdrawn only during a specified 
ninety minute period each weekday; the librarian, 
on the authority of the reminiscences of one of 
the professors, “generally seemed displeased when 
anyone asked for a book and positively forbidding 
when asked to buy one.” After all, books cost 
money and took a good deal of work to process 
and care for! 

It would be nice if I could say, “Those days 
are gone forever!” An honest appraisal of what 
goes on in college libraries the country over 
would, however, show that most college libraries 
today are run on far different principles. Ideally, 
perhaps the college library now should function 
as stated a few years ago by Dr. Carl White, 
today’s Columbia University director of libraries: 
“We ought to act as a catalytic agent, bringing 
together the human being and the book and then 
disappearing as the reaction occurs, again to ap- 
pear to bring the next human being and the next 
book together.”® The pejorative “Oh, yeah?” 
which may be your personal reaction to this 
rather fanciful picture may possibly be counter- 
acted if you will pay heed to a few details to in- 
dicate how this admittedly difficult ideal may at 
least approach realization. 

To begin with, in considering this matter of 
college education, the book, the librarian, the 
student, and the faculty member, perhaps it might 
be wise to see what the ideal faculty member 
should be like. Dr. Ordway Tead in 1950 told the 
Conference on Improving the Effectiveness of 


4 Lewis, From a College Platform. New York: 
Dial Press, 1932. 
5 History a Columbia College on Morningside. New York: 
Col. Univ. Press, 1954. p. 16. 
®In Changin: ng, Patterns of Scholarship and ~ ated of Re- 
search Libraries. 


hil., U. of Penn. Press, 1951. p. 
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College Faculties that the following were the 
attributes of the model college teacher :* 


He or she is committed to transmitting through a 
specific discipline all of his own awareness of the 
best that he knows—the best intellectually, esthetic- 
ally, spiritually. He is charged passionately to carry 
forward and pass on the torch of the finest human 
learning. He has also to interpret all this in terms 
of the need and desire of today’s young people as 
they themselves see their world and grope for satis- 
factions. He is sufficiently creative to enlarge and 
make ever more meaningful that knowledge and wis- 
dom of which he is possessed. He is helping the 
young to know, to value, to aspire, to achieve, to 
believe, in terms that he has himself found productive 
in confronting life’s perplexities. 

This paragon of a teacher will know with high 
confidence his own hierarchy of values—be it in fields 
artistic, political, economic, scientific, sociological, 
literary, spiritual. He will realize that the values to 
be clarified and given living power stem not alone 
from one cultural source—namely, the Hellenistic- 
Judeo-Christian—but from many in a global and 
universalistic frame. He will know the central dia- 
lectic of reason and faith, of fact and possibility 
regarding the American heritage, without becoming 
chauvinistic or being purely occidental in grasp and 
sympathy. If he is technological or scientific in train- 
ing, he will know that his own key to truth is vital 
but not all-inclusive. If he is humanistic, literary, or 
economic in training, he will be solicitous to discover 
and interpret a unifying, integrative basis for reflec- 
tion and action which can help men to see and apply 
their many discrete bodies of knowledge in some 
orderly way which makes sense either in rational 
terms or in some ultimate appeal to a faith frankly 
recognized to be beyond knowledge. 


To deal with this all-wise purveyor of wisdom, 
it might be well to fashion a college librarian, also 
on the ideal side. He or she, to paraphrase Dr. 
Tead’s statement, must be committed to trans- 
mitting through many disciplines all the world’s 
knowledge. Certainly he must understand teach- 
ing and its problems. He must have scholarly 
training and, if possible, achievement, to enable 
him to cope with scholars. He must view technical 
processes, terminology, and routines as merely 
means to an end—the building up and maintaining 
of a library adapted to the best interests of the 
library’s users. 

Since the time of Bacon, few—a very few— 
men have taken all knowledge for their province. 
Yet, in a peculiar sense, this must be the aim of 
the college librarian. He must, if he does not 
know, at least know where the knowledge is. 
Archibald MacLeish once called the librarian “the 


? Trustees, ba ag Students. Salt Lake City: U. of Utah 
Press, 1951. pp. 
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hat check boy in the parcel room of culture.”* 
Surely this is by no means an ignoble function, 
and, if properly pursued, may furnish a distinct 
and vital service, deserving, perhaps, of as much 
effort and preparation as the partaking of the 
feast! 

I promised you details, rather than glittering 
generalities. Let us now see what the librarian can 
do for the faculty member and, as I am sure you 
anticipated, what the faculty member can do for 
the librarian and the library. 

If it is granted that the library is a teaching 
instrument, then it must also be granted that both 
the library staff and the professor have responsi- 
bilities in seeing to it that the library is a good 
teaching instrument. There are five ways,® I sug- 
gest, in which the college library functions as 
such. 
> In the first place, the library should be an ex- 
tension of the instructional activities of the class- 
room. The library provides materials for reserve, 
housing, and service for other materials and ser- 
vices, such as microfilms, films, pamphlets and so 
on, reading areas for special types of materials, 
such as documents, reference books, and period- 
icals, carrels and other reading facilities, confer- 
ence or seminar rooms, bibliographic service, ex- 
hibits and displays, typing rooms, and faculty re- 
search rooms. 

In order to help synchronize classwork with 
library study, the faculty member should know 
what is in the library, from firsthand experience, 
should plan assignments in advance, using syllabi 
and book lists (copies of which should be avail- 
able in the library), should be sure that appropri- 
ate materials are in the library before making 
study assignments, and should take into account 
the varying abilities of students to find and use 
library materials. 

Several possible means can be used to allow 
for these unequal abilities. One is to recommend 
that students do everything they can to learn more 
about the library and its use. Another is to spell 
out the details in an assignment, in such ways as 
giving the call numbers and brief annotations for 
each item listed. 

Another way to help the library supplement 
the classroom is to have librarians visit classes 
and discuss with them the best ways of using the 
wii in order to carry out the purposes of that 


uoted in: Johnson, B. L., ed. The Librarian and the Teach- 
pz Education. Chicago: American Library Association, 


1948. 
9 Wilso , L. R., et al. The Library in College Instruction. New 


York: H. Ww. Wilson, 1951. pp. 283-308. 


particular class. Librarians may well attend de- 
partmental and other meetings when curricular 
changes are being discussed, to advise on present 
or potential library resources available for new or 
altered courses. 

> The second way in which the college library 
may function as a teaching instrument is in serv- 
ing as a laboratory in which the student may 
develop the ability to use tools of learning. There 
are two ways in which the faculty may help in 
this respect. First, as suggested a moment ago, 
students may be advised by the faculty to take 
whatever formal courses of library instruction 
are available. Second, special lectures or demon- 
strations may be given by librarians, either in the 
library or in the classroom to help in the proper 
use of specific library materials needed for a 
course. 

The library staff’s share in this “laboratory” 
function is by individual aid in helping the re- 
search work of students and faculty, and by 
offering bibliographic help. 
> Third among the ways in which the college 
library may serve as a teaching instrument is in 
serving as a source of information on non-aca- 
demic subjects. By publicizing books on literary 
and other cultural subjects, by keeping in touch 
with current affairs, and by developing worth 
while reading habits the library is improving the 
general educational tone of the college and its 
members. Here the faculty may help by example 
and by recommendation, rather than by assign- 
ment, as with academic subjects. 
> The fourth teaching function of the college 
library is as a reservoir of knowledge. The well 
functioning college library may assist the faculty 
to increase its efficiency by such means as dis- 
playing announccments of graduate courses else- 
where, routing magazines, abstracting or at least 
listing important professional periodical articles 
otherwise likely to be overlooked, by sending out 
new book notices, assembling curricular material 
from other colleges, and keeping a clipping file on 
important higher education news. The library staff 
should be both willing and able to help faculty 
committees, particularly with bibliographic and 
reference aid. Here the faculty may best cooper- 
ate by pointing out gaps in the library’s holdings 
and services which may be filled. 
> Lastly, in this list of ways in which the col- 
lege library may serve as a teaching instrument, 
is as aid in developing social responsibility among 
students. The modern “open-stack” library, with 
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its great temptations for the less scrupulous, is in 
somewhat the position of the Irish convents dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, as told about by George 
Moore in his Rabelaisian “A Story-Teller’s Holi- 
day.” According to Moore, the nuns deliberately 
shared their virginal beds with handsome young 
men in order to prove their trtic virtue, since 
without temptation it really was impossible to 
tell if one was good enough to resist it! I shall 
leave the results of this noble experiment to your 
own literary researches to determine, but the 
analogy to the open library is there! 

All of these suggestions have been from the 
library viewpoint. You may be interested in a 
study made for the Association of American Uni- 
versities a generation ago (1926) by a college 
administrator and former professor, George A. 
Works of the University of Illinois. In studying 
a selected group of college and university librar- 
ies, Dr. Works stated that a “deliberate attempt 
was made to locate some of the most outspoken 
faculty critics of the library.” He went on to say, 
“Usually this was not difficult.”*° 

Works described three primary functions of 
the college library. These were: (1) Facilitate and 
encourage research at least to the extent of secur- 
ing the necessary printed resources when practic- 
able. This statement is always subject to the re- 
servation that the lines of research for which 
materials are being gathered are in harmony with 
the objectives of the institution. . . (2) Facilitate 
the work of teacher and student in the processes 
of teaching and learning. . . (3) Offer oppor- 
tunities for the general “cultural” reading of 
student body and faculty. . . ™ 

It is an interesting sidelight, in connection 
with the first of these suggested functions, that 
Works proposes that colleges should pay the 
travel expenses of faculty who find their needed 
library materials in other libraries. He believed 
this would be less expensive than trying to stretch 
the college library’s holdings to suit everyone. 
Perhaps such advances as bibliographical centers, 
faster interlibrary loans, and even the use of 
teletype, as in several Midwestern colleges and 
universities today, might change his mind now. 

One very frequently discussed topic, when 
dealing with faculty-library relations, is the oft- 
argued one, “Which is more useful, a department- 
alized or centralized library?” Works offers as a 
general principle for liberal arts colleges that 


10 Works, G e A., College and University Library Problems. 
Chiesa American ibrary Association, 1927. p. 2. 
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“a central library should be all that is necessary 
aside from small collections temporarily lent to 
departments.”?* He points out, however, that 
“. .. librarians and administrative authorities 
should recognize that faculty members will do 
their best research and teaching only when they 
are relatively free from irritation. It is better to 
wait for some time than to slow up the productive 
work of an individual or a department by an 
abrupt invasion of what the individual or the de- 
partment regards as its library prerogatives, un- 
less there is serious interference of the rights of 
other individuals or departments.’’?* 

Speaking of faculty “irritation,” Works lists™ 
the following as most commonly cited by these 
“outspoken critics,” referred to earlier. Faculty, 
thirty years ago, were bothered by the length of 
time periodicals were away for binding, particu- 
larly if periodicals were not readily accessible 
during the period of preparation for binding. 
They felt, also, that library catalogers should 
study the needs of those making most use of ma- 
terials before making any seemingly arbitrary 
classification. 

Faculty members in the 1920’s were also an- 
noyed by the length of time it took for the library 
to move in its ponderous fashion to order and 
get books. Many said that they could not under- 
stand why they could write to a publisher and get 
a book in a few days while the library took weeks 
for the same order. 

Of course, then and now, there are answers 
and explanations for these recurrent problems. 
Possibly reference to some pertinent remarks 
about British faculty-library problems by an En- 
glishman writing in 1947 may give a fresh per- 
spective to what seems to be a universal problem— 
at least, in academic circles the world over:* 


Separation has also resulted from the expansion 
of university work in recent years—the separation 
between the teacher and the administrator. In all 
faculties, degree-courses are not only more numerous 
but more complex than they were forty years ago, 
with the result that university registries demand the 
whole-time services of a highly efficient body of 
officials. Complaints are heard, in consequence, that 
the modern university is dominated by a group of 
bureaucrats who delight in drafting, and in admin- 
istering, complicated regulations for their own sake. 
Such complaints may be healthy and are certainly 
inevitable; but they can be of little avail. 

For as the number of faculties, and of depart- 


22 Thid., 67. 

18 Thid., p. 76. 

Thid., 99- 

15 Roberts, s. ‘British Universities. London: Collons, 1947. 
p. 44. 
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ments of faculties is continually increasing, a cor- 
responding growth in the pensonnel of administrative 
staffs must necessarily follow. Thus it has become one 
of the major problems of academic life to cope 
effectively with the wide expansion of knowledge and 
at the same time to preserve some kind of funda- 
mental unity of purpose which may transcend all 
diversities of aim and outlook and occupation. Very 
great importance has recently been attached to “the 
atmosphere of an association of men and women 
which takes all knowledge as its province and in 
which all branches of learning flourish in harmony.” 
These are brave words. But association, if it is to 
be of value, must be intimate rather than casual, and 
harmony depends on the possession of something in 
common. What is there, ultimately, in common be- 
tween the library and the laboratory, between the 
bureaucrat and the scholar, between members of a 
university as a whole? 


Let us turn from this gloomy dilemma, to 
which I am afraid I can offer no comprehensive 
or pat solution, to consider what I believe to be 
the extreme example of faculty-library-coopera- 
tion which could probably be adduced, at Stephens 
College, a private junior college for women with 
an enrollment of about 2,200. Librarians at Steph- 
ens, we are told,’® “are not a separate group but 
are working members of the instructional staff. 
For example, the college librarian has a double 
position as dean of instruction and librarian. By 
virtue of this fusion of function, he is encouraged 
to keep the contribution of the library to teaching 
constantly before the faculty. Not only the 
librarian but all members of the professional 
library staff are members of the instructional 
staff.” 

The idea of library-instructional integration 
has gone so far at Stephens that divisional librar- 
ies have been developed near the offices and class- 
rooms of teachers, smaller classroom libraries 
have been introduced, and conference rooms have 
been built into the library so the teachers may 
have at hand those books both they and their 
students need.17 Of course, there is no single 
college library in such a situation; instead there 
is a continually changing number of libraries, 
some temporary, some permanent, intended to 
keep pace with the experimental pace of this 
college. It may be noted, however :** 

Although the libraries are decentralized in loca- 
tion they are centrally administered. Ordering and 
cataloging of books for all college libraries are done 
in a single department. In addition to catalogs in each 
permanent library, a union catalog of the holdings 
of all libraries is maintained in a central library. 

Tohnson, op. cit., p. 5. 


17 Thid. 
38 Johnson, op cit., p. 7. 


The general library of Stephens College in- 
cludes, in addition to the union catalog, the fol- 
lowing :*° 

Periodical indexes, bound volumes of periodicals, 
a general reference collection, a loan collection of 
more than five hundred framed color reproductions of 
noted pictures for withdrawal and hanging in student 
dormitory rooms, a collection of three thousand 
phonograph recordings, and some thirty thousand 
books in such fields as literature, religion, fine and 
practical art, music, travel, biography, and history. 
Next door to the reading room is the catalog and 
order department. Near the record collection is a 
listening room where records are played. Adjacent to 
the literature stacks are five conference rooms where 
the literature courses of the college are taught. 

It is impossible within a brief space to 
describe in any detail the practically revolutionary 
nature of the use by Stephens College of the 
library and library resources. Librarians at Steph- 
ens participate actively in faculty work through 
such media as course outlines, workshops, depart- 
mental meetings, informal conferences, class 
visits, and indeed as actual teachers, even though 
not in the classroom. Dr. Johnson states :*° 

It is not a passive role that the librarian plays, 
content to be a passer-out of books, a checker-up of 
overdues, or just a looker-on in the classroom. She 

_ makes an active and positive contribution to the 
instructional program of the College. She recognizes 
as one of her most important obligations the train- 
ing of students themselves to use the library effi- 
ciently. She is essentially a teacher as she helps a 
student define her problem, weigh various approaches 
to its solution, and finally select and locate helpful 
materials for study. The librarian is teaching effec- 
tively when she helps a reader identify and point up 
her interests and select materials to satisfy, deepen, 
and expand such interests. What is more, she has 
the important opportunity for teaching at the par- 
ticular time the student is most actively feeling the 
need for help—a real psychological advantage. 

Of course, the teaching activities of Stephens 
College librarians are not limited to work in the 
library. There are many occasions in which a type 
of cooperative teaching in which librarian and 
teacher work together is carried out. Under this 
system, the librarian occasionally teaches sections 
of a course during selected units in the librarian’s 
special field of competence. In other words, if a 
librarian has a special subject background, he or 
she is able to make use of it in combination with 
his or her bibliographical background. 

Librarians act ‘as substitute instructors when 
regular instructors are ill at Stephens. Sometimes, 
Mr. Johnson says,”* 


19 Johnson, op. cit., p. 7. 
20 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
21 Johnson, op. cit., p. 34. 
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FACULTY-LIBRARY COOPERATION 


Librarians have assumed complete responsibility 
for courses in such fields as communications, litera- 
ture, sociology, and science. In two cases, social 
studies and literature, librarians who have taught 
classes have become so interested in teaching that 
they have eventually transferred to classroom teach- 
ing. Having as members of the teaching staff in- 
structors who were formerly librarians has con- 
tributed materially to the development of a library- 
minded faculty, and, incidentally, these librarians 
have become outstanding teachers. 


I am not by any means recommending this 
extreme among experimentations in library-fac- 
ulty cooperation; what I am suggesting is that 
there are possibilities far beyond the usual, well- 
beaten paths which we have all traveled. It is by 
no means unlikely that, given the opportunity to 
review calmly and dispassionately some of the 
suggestions embodied in this very sketchy report, 
both faculty members and librarians may see not 
just a few but many opportunities for improving 
the work of the college. 

The chancellor of Vanderbilt University, Dr. 
Harvie Branscomb, once said, “The natural 
enemy of the librarian is the professor.” I strong- 
ly deny this—particularly the adjective. If any 
professor has become the enemy of the librarian, 
it is not a matter of nature but of circumstance. 
As a librarian, I offer the extended hand of fel- 
lowship in what is after all our chief concern, the 
higher education of the youth of America. 


Summer Workshops 


Summer for the professor is supposed to 
bring opportunity for professional advancement 
through study or travel, or personal refreshment 
through rest or change. Reflecting the nationwide 
interest in improving college and university teach- 
ing, a number of institutes and workshops pro- 
vide for the professor during the coming summer 
opportunity to gain a combination of the tradi- 
tional summer benefits. The University of Mich- 
igan, for example, will hold its fourth annual 
Workshop for College Professors June 25 to 
July 13. From June 25 to August 14 it will con- 
duct an Institute for College Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Williams College will conduct a similar 
Institute July 2 to August 11. The Graduate 
School of Oregon State College (see page 48) 
will offer a Workshop in College and University 
Teaching July 9-20. In the eight week summer 
session it also will offer all the core courses in its 
Graduate Minor in College Teaching. 
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Some Stimulating Articles 


Albright, Doris. “Professor to Students at Exam 
Time” (Verse). AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 42. No. 
1, Spring 1956. Page 190. 

Four lines to think about. 


Anthony, Vernon A., Colin Livesey, Peyton E. 
Richter, Charles H. Russell. “The Team Ap- 
proach to General Education.” Junior College 
Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 7, March 1956. Pages 
405-410. 


The instructors on a team attempt to recognize indi- 
vidual differences among students and to develop meth- 
ods for individualizing instruction. “It does not seem 
that the team is, of necessity, restricted in its use to one 
particular kind of educational program.” 


Broadus, Robert N. “The College Student and the 
Library.” Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. 
33, No. 4, January 1956. Pages 217-220. 


The library can contribute to appreciation of human 
achievement, facility in use of books, capacity to enjoy 
reading. The library “takes on greater and greater im- 
portance as an instrument for accomplishing the edu- 
cational goals of the colleges.” 


Eckert, Ruth E. “Improvement of College Teach- 
ing.” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 47, No. 
10, December 1955. Pages 730-734. 

Six significant trends showing how college teaching is 
—— improved. Twenty-three references to books and 
articles. 


Lippincott, W. T., and Roger Wheaton. “Movable 
Symbols and Formulas as a Teaching Aid.” 
Journal of Chemical Education, Vol. 33, No. 1, 
January 1956. Page 15. 

Symbols and formulas printed on cardboard and at- 
tached to small magnets may be freely moved to any 
position on a vertically mounted sheet-iron background. 


Susman, Millard. “Teaching: A Student’s Ap- 
praisal.” Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, Vol. XLII, No. 1, March 1956. Pages 
91-94, 

“The best way to teach is to expect the student to ex- 
hibit an acquaintance with and an understanding of 
much more information than he is given in class.” 


Trippett, Byron K. “Teaching: A Teacher’s Ap- 

praisal.” Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, Vol. XLII, No. 1, March 1956, Pages 
86-90. 
Are some of the difficulties “a part of the price Ameri- 
can higher education must pay for having adopted the 
German rather than the English model of scholarship 
and learning?” 
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Group Dynamics in College Counseling 


Every teacher occasionally is a counselor, whether 
he or the students he helps (or mars) realize it or 
not. Most teachers, moreover, serve as official 
advisers for a varying number of students in 
academic interests at least. Here is an example 
of an adviser who, after using the principles of 
group dynamics effectively in the classroom, used 
them successfully in counseling also. Readers may 
wish to look up the articles listed in the references. 
The author (B.A. Colgate; M.A., Clark; Ph.D., 
Kansas) is a member of the psychology faculty 
and school examiner of Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


By LEONARD A. OSTLUND 


The writer had joined the faculty and had 
been appointed general adviser for psychology 
students, but students were not appearing for 
advisement and counseling. Since he had experi- 
enced favorable results with group dynamics 
techniques in teaching (1, 2, 3) it was decided 
to use them in the new situation. This article 
is a progress report of one and one-half years of 
experimentation. 

Invitations were sent to students to attend an 
informal meeting. The name, “Psychology 
Forum” was chosen as a popular and catchy title. 
At the meeting, each student was asked to write 
his name, address, and area of interest in psy- 
chology on a card, and to pin it upon his lapel. 
This enhanced informality and provided the basis 
for subgroups according to commonalities. 

The students, seated in a circle, were encour- 
aged to state opinions and questions frankly. At 
first, students probed the zone of acceptability 
cautiously with neutral, factual queries. As the 
discussion warmed up, critical comments ap- 
peared. The instructor gave information and 
responded non-directively when he suspected the 
problem was psychological, rather than informa- 
tional. As the meetings progressed, the atmosphere 
became less stilted, there was wider student par- 
ticipation, and students proposed future discus- 
sion topics. All sessions were tape recorded with 
the knowledge of the students. This enabled the 
instructor to study interaction dynamics and to 
pick up cues and questions which he had failed 
to notice. 

Unfortunately, any evaluation would be tinged 


subjectively since the writer was a leading par- 
ticipant in the experiment. It seemed, however, 
that the meetings provided informational cover- 
age, group experiences, and some individual 
therapeutic benefits. Moreover, more advisees ap- 
peared for individual consultation. It is impossible 
to attribute this to the experiment, for this might 
have been a function of time alone. 

From the viewpoint of the writer, it was 
possible to serve advisees more effectively. Ob- 
servation of students at the group meetings pro- 
vided personality clues valuable in individual 
counseling. Advisement was further enhanced in 
that these meetings tended to lessen social distance 
between the adviser and the advisees. From the 
viewpoint of the staff, student-staff relations were 
improved since the adviser functioned as a com- 
munication link. Moreover, student understanding 
of the rationale for the psychology curriculum 
further augmented rapport. Finally, general an- 
nouncements could be made economically in the 
group meetings. 


At the end of the first year, an anonymous 


‘questionnaire, returned by 80% of the advisees, 
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revealed that the meetings had proved helpful. 
Informational and social benefits were cited. None 
voted to change advisers. All had found the re- 
lationship satisfactory. 

Tangible organizational gains resulted. Pre- 
viously there were no organizations for psychol- 
ogy students. At the end of the first year, a 
Psychology Club had been granted a charter and 


was meeting regularly. Psi Chi had been reac- | 


tivated. Psychology Forum continued to meet. 
These accomplishments were the result of student 
initiative, with a minimum of assistance by the 
writer. 


The differential scholastic requirements of | 


these three groups offered opportunity and in- 
centive to any student to participate in a psychol- 
ogically oriented social group, regardless of his 
level of proficiency. This was in keeping with the 
writer’s frame of reference in counseling—that 
there should be some organization which served 
as a link of communication between students, and 
between students and their advisers. 

During the next year, attendance at Psychol- 
ogy Forum was lower and the majority were 
freshmen. It seemed to the writer that this was 


due not to an eclipse of interest but to competi- | 
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A Plan for More and Abler College Teachers 


When campuses teem with unprecedented student 
numbers, teachers will need to be not only more 
numerous but abler. Universities and colleges 
across the nation are becoming increasingly 
alerted to this swiftly nearing situation. The 
Provost of Miami University here suggests en- 
listment of promising undergraduates as pros- 
pective college and university teachers, with 
recognition as fellows at both the undergraduate 
and the graduate level. A program like the one 
outlined is already in operation at Miami. 


By C. W. KREGER 


It is quite generally conceded that the normal 
processes which have produced good college and 
university teachers in the past need to be greatly 
accelerated if the demands of the next decade or 
two are to be met. The literature is currently full 
of discussion of this problem. Section IV of the 
38th Annual Meeting of The American Council 
on Education was set up to consider the question, 
How Is the Supply of Able College Teachers 
Being Increased? The first sentence in the pre- 
liminary report reads as follows: “There was 
general agreement that recruits to teaching are 


Group Dynamics—continued 


tion from the other psychological organizations 
which had greater prestige. The results of this 
phase of the experiment indicated that a promis- 
ing beginning had been made but that continuous 
assessment would prove necessary. Future plans 
include the continuation of student-selected topics 
and experimentation with sociodrama and role 
playing. The writer is indebted to Dr. Jacob 
Moreno, founder of sociodrama, for a personal 
exchange of viewpoints regarding the use of 
these techniques in college advisement. 

Nothing has been intended to imply that group 
dynamics techniques should be used as substitutes 
for individual counseling. To the writer, group 
and individual guidance are complementary, and 
the use of both techniques should prove more 
adequate than either alone. 


REFERENCES 


1 Ostlund, Leonard A., “An Bapecinngntel Study of Case Dis- 
cussion Learning,” J. Exp. "Ed. (In Press. 
istlund, mard “Group Functioning Under Negative 
Conditions ” J, Ed. Psych, (In_ Press. 
stlund, Leonard A., “Group Integration in a Case-Discus- 
sion Ga T, Ed. Psych., 1954, 44, 463-474. 
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to be sought mainly among students at the under- 
graduate level... . ” 

The program here described is designed to 
implement the process of augmenting the potential 
supply of teachers from the undergraduate level 
and the early stages of graduate training. 

Any program which has as its primary ob- 
jective an increase in the supply of able college 
and university teachers must be predicated upon 
the assumption that college and university ad- 
ministrators will continue their efforts to make 
the profession more attractive through increases 
in salary scales to the point where they permit a 
standard of living commensurate with the prestige 
of the profession. This assumption is accepted as 
basic to the program which is outlined herein. 


FINDING PROMISING UNDERGRADUATES 


This program involves, first, the process of 
finding promising college teaching material in 
the undergraduate student body, preferably in the 
second semester of the junior year, encouraging 
these young men and women to consider the 
teaching profession as a satisfactory and reward- 
ing way of life, and giving them during their 
senior year an insight into the teacher’s prepara- 
tion, responsibilities, opportunities, privileges, 
standards of living for self and family, the pres- 
tige and importance of the profession, etc. 

The program can be successful only if most 
of the members of the faculty are whole heartedly 
in sympathy with it and are willing to work to 
support it. I hasten to add that under favorable 
conditions this program will provide no insigni- 
ficant amount of assistance to a sponsoring mem- 
ber of the staff. 

Every effort must be made by all members of 
the faculty to discover potential college and uni- 
versity teachers generally in the second semester 
of the junior or first semester of the senior year 
at the undergraduate level. Students who possess 
all or almost all of the following qualifications 
should come under consideration. 

a. Emotional control 

b. Considerably above average scholastic ability—a 

B average or better 

c. A very real (almost all consuming) interest in 

major subject 

d. Intellectual curiosity 

e. Intellectual drive 

f. A deep interest in other people 

g. Broad social, community, and institutional interests 


| 
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When these young men and women are dis- 
covered and when they have indicated an interest 
in the teaching profession or at least an interest 
in discovering more about the teaching profession 
as a satisfying and rewarding way of life, the 
facts in each case should be submitted in writing 
to the Provost or other academic administrative 
officer of the college or university. This prelimin- 
ary report should be followed by a conference 
between the staff member who discovered the po- 
tential candidate and the Provost and immediately 
thereafter by a conference between the potential 
candidate and the Provost or other academic ad- 
ministrative officer. When, in the judgment of all 
concerned, a young man or woman is serious in 
his or her approach and possesses potential ability, 
the university should offer an appointment or 
designation as an “Undergraduate Fellow.” 


THE UNDERGRADUATE FELLOW 


After receiving an appointment as an Under- 
graduate Fellow the young man or woman should 
be assigned to a professorial sponsor. Professor- 
ial sponsors should be limited to those members of 
the faculty who are on tenure. It is expected that 
in most instances the sponsor will be the faculty 
member who discovered the candidate. 

The professorial sponsor or supervisor must 
assume a very real and active role in opening up 
all phases of the teaching profession to the ap- 
prentice. The undergraduate fellow must be will- 
ing to give of his time over and above the normal 
call of duty in order to take full advantage of the 
relationship with the sponsor or supervisor. Since, 
under ordinary circumstances, the undergraduate 
fellow will receive no monetary compensation, 
his reward for whatever time he gives must con- 
sist in the campus prestige which will accompany 
his or her appointment and the open opportunity 
to learn about the teaching profession on the 
university level. 

While no set procedure can be indicated for the 
program through which the sponsor or super- 
visor will open vistas and acquaint the Fellow 
with the many ramifications of the teaching pro- 
fesion, some devices and procedures are sug- 
gested as follows: 

a. Conferences on general matters relating to teach- 

ing 

b. Procedure in planning a course 


c. Invitation to sit in on classes of supervisor and 
others who are recognized as able teachers 


d. Invitation to sit in on staff meetings, divisional 
faculty meetings, and at least one Senate meeting 


e. Acquaintanceship with faculty life, social and 
intellectual 
Suggested collateral reading in major field 
g. Acquaintanceship with the full potential of the 
library in relation to teaching and the intellectual 
life and scholarly advancement of the members 
of the faculty 
h. Any other procedures which might be developed 
through ; individual initiative and constructive 
imagination. 

The university administration should use every 
means to establish a distinctive and prominent 
place for the Undergraduate Fellows in the total 
campus picture. General publicity for the program 
and appointees, an annual president’s compliment- 
ary dinner, special notation on commencement 
program, etc., are some the possibilities. Under 
no circumstances are the Undergraduate Fellows 
to be considered as chore boys, dishwashers, or 
baby sitters. 

In cases where the long pull through graduate 
school will entail very real financial hardship and 
the sponsor or supervisor is certain of a very 
sincere commitment to the teaching profession, 
the administration should entertain a recommend- 
ation for a waiver of tuition for the last semester 
of the senior year. In those cases where tuition 
is waived the Undergraduate Fellow will be ex- 
pected to give as much as five hours of his time 
each week to working under the program as out- 
lined by his supervisor. 


SELECTING GRADUATE FELLOWS 

Part II of this program involves the extension 
of the general characteristics of Part I to the 
graduate level on a much more intensified basis 
and under a plan of financial remuneration. 

Upon graduation with at least a B average 
and probably no grade below B in the major sub- 
ject, the Undergraduate Fellow should be eligible 
for admission to the Graduate School and for an 
appointment as a Graduate Fellow. Recommenda- 
tions for this appointment must be submitted by 
at least two members of the faculty, one of whom 
must be the sponsoring or supervising professor 
at the undergraduate level. These recommenda- 
tions should be based upon a careful review of 
the qualifications of a potential teacher, the ex- 
perience in the undergraduate fellowship pro- 
gram, and as definite a commitment to the teach- 
ing profession by the candidate as is possible 
under the circumstances which pertain to each 
individual case. It is conceivable that graduates 
who did not go through the undergraduate fellow- 
ship program or graduates from other colleges 
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night qualify for a Graduate Fellowship. Under 
Il circumstances the qualifications of candidates 

ust be maintained at a very high level and must 
be based upon the utmost sincerity of purpose if 
this program is to produce able teachers. 

All recommendations should be submitted to 
the Provost or other academic administrative 
officer and the final decision on all appointments 
should rest with the administration. 


PROGRAM OF GRADUATE FELLOW 


An appointment to a Graduate Fellowship 
should carry a stipend equal to that of a Graduate 
Assistant or a Graduate Research Assistant. For 
this remuneration the Graduate Fellow will be 
expected to give fifteen hours of service per week 


as indicated below. 

After receiving an appointment as a Graduate 
Fellow the young man or woman will again be 
assigned to a professorial sponsor or supervisor. 
Here again the sponsor shall be a member of the 
staff who is on tenure. There is no specific reason 


for a change of sponsor or supervisor for grad- 
uates who advance from the undergraduate fel- 
lowship program in the same institution. 

The year or years in this program should in- 
volve a true supervisor-apprentice relationship. 
The Graduate Fellow should be taken into the full 


confidence of the supervsing professor and would 
assist the supervisor in every conceivable way up 
to fifteen hours per week, a half-time assistantship. 
His work should probably involve some grading 
or reading of papers, but certainly not in excess 
of five hours per week. He would assist in plan- 
ning courses, developing source material through 
collateral reading to enrich courses taught by his 
supervisor, assist in devising and proctoring tests 
and examinations, do some computing and record- 
ing of grades, sit in on classes and discuss results, 


and then during the second semester of the first 
year actually take over some quiz sections and 
other teaching assignments on a cooperative 
basis—i.e., with the supervisor sitting in and dis- 
cussing results in a subsequent conference until 
the Graduate Fellow has developed competence 
and confidence to go it alone. Properly carried 
through, this program could produce fairly ef- 
fective teachers by the end of the first year of 
graduate study. Assuming that it will take two 
years to complete the work for a Master’s degree 
on the equivalent of a half-time assistantship, it is 
conceivable that during the second year of grad- 
uate study the Graduate Fellow could be of very 
real assistance to the sponsoring professor and 
release a good deal of his time for creative work, 
scholarly writing, and research. 

It has been suggested that in the first year 
of graduate study, the Graduate Fellow should be 
required to take a special course in the principles 
and techniques of good teaching procedures. This 
course, in all probability, should be a two-hour 
course developed on an all-university basis and 
with content scaled for mature students at the 
graduate level. 

The program for the Graduate Fellow would 
continue to further his acquaintanceship with all 
aspects of life in the teaching profession through 
attendance at staff meetings, possibly some com- 
mittee meetings, faculty meetings and Senate 
meetings; introduction to the A.A.U.P., the 
A.A.U.W., and other organizations; an introduc- 
tion to the intellectual and social life in the uni- 
versity community, and other professional inter- 
ests. 

Every effort should be made to give stature 
and prestige to the holders of Graduate Fellow- 
ships in order that they may quickly acquire the 
feeling of belonging to the teaching profession. 


with differentiation.” 


1921. Page 229. 


Man’s Purest Delight 
“Man’s pleasure, his purest delight, is allied with the act of 
learning, of getting at the truth of things, of acquiring knowledge 


Micuet DE UNAMUNO 
The Tragic Sense of Life 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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COLLEGE anp UNIVERSITY 
Teachin 
Worksho p 


> Two weeks of activity ... 
reading, analysis, discussion, demonstration, preparation 
of syllabi, bibliographies, problems of individual interest 
..in a large, cool, well lighted room, furnished and 
equipped especially for WORKSHOP activities 


> Regular Faculty of the Graduate Minor in College and University Teaching augmented by 
visiting Resource Persons. 

® Workshop participants will have contact with all the courses in the Graduate Minor as well 
as with leaders and members of the Institute for College Teachers of Chemistry 
(July 9 to August 3), Northwest Regional Institute for Science Teachers, and 
other phases of a Summer Session program of eight schools and thirty-six depart- 
ments. Graduate credit may be earned in the Workshop. 


© Workshop will include two buffet dinners and evening sessions in faculty homes. Summer 
Session recreation during Workshop dates includes Mt. Hood trip, Columbia Gorge, 
Bonneville Dam, trip to Pacific Ocean, tour of plywood plant and large sawmill. 


Workshop Leaders 


Henry P. Hansen Franklin R. Zeran 
Dean of the Graduate School Director of Summer Session 


REGULAR FACULTY REsouRCE PERSONS 


Frank L. Parks Max S. Marshall 
ociology niversity o lifornia 
The College Student Author: Two Sides to a 


Delmer M. Goode Teacher's Desk 
Professor—Higher Education 
College and University Teaching Max Savelle 


Professor of History 
J. Kenneth Munford University of Washington 


Prof f English 3 
Author of Historical and Edu- 


Frank M. Beer cational Books and Articles 


. .. and other visiting faculty and 


Teaching Procedures Seminar Workshop members 


Workshop Fee $24 
JULY 9-20, 1956 


Address: GRADUATE SCHOOL, OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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